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These are the remnants of the Frisian people, who
once covered a much wider area. There has of late
years been a Frisian movement; the language is now
taught in rather more than 100 of the elementary
schools in Friesland (about one-fifth of the whole
number) and consequently it is holding its ground.
The Frisian movement is not, however, a political or
.nationalist movement; the Frisians are good Dutch-
men, and to Dutch life generally the province con-
tributes a specially respected element, men with a
reputation for uprightness and character. At the
present moment both the Prime Minister and the
Foreign Minister are Frisians, the former a Frisian-
speaker to whom Dutch is a second language, as English
is a second language to Mr. Lloyd-George.
Its geographical position and its international com-
merce have for centuries past attracted many foreign
immigrants to Holland, most of whom in the course
of time have been absorbed into the native population;
but there are two foreign colonies which have not
been fully assimilated. The proportion of Jews is
higher than in any other country of western Europe.
There was not, however, a 'Jewish problem* in the
Netherlands except in so far as the refugees created a
new problem after 1933. In this respect, and in the
relations between the Jews and the rest of the popula-
tion, Holland was similar to Great Britain: there was
no native anti-Semitism of a virulent kind. There
was, however, a German problem. The Germans
permanently resident in Holland numbered more than
a hundred thousand of every class in society; and
among them the various official and semi-official
organizations for Germans abroad had great numbers
of adherents. The more dangerous political activi-
ties of the German colony were, however, secret, and
few people knew how serious they were.
The other foreign colonies in the country were far